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similar to that of the great secular churches. No distinction need be
drawn between those of the Benedictine and the Augustinian rule. Both
had begun as congeries of isolated houses, only connected in so far as
they followed the same rule; though joint houses of monks and regular
canons are found abroad in the ninth century, nor is it likely that in
England this combination was confined to the cathedrals. All, till some
gained exemption, were subject to the bishop. They stood also in a
permanent subordination to the founder and his successors. This might
be a bishop who had dedicated certain of his lands to the purpose; it
might be a sovereign whose ancestors had founded it, or to whom the
fundatorial rights had fallen by escheat or forfeiture; it might be some
private nobleman. The rights, like any other advowson, might be sold
or otherwise transferred. They passed with the rest of the estate to a new
purchaser, or might be given to some religious house, perhaps of a different
order. Thus the Benedictines of Durham held the patronage of more
than one house of canons. The founder's power included that of granting
conge entire on a vacancy of the headship, though this was not usually,
at least in England, accompanied by a letter nominating the successor*
During the vacancy the founder's officers entered into possession of the
revenues, though in practice this came to be limited to those which were
appropriated to the headship. And, finally, the founder had the right of
charging the monastery with pensioners, who held for life "corrodies"
within it. The division of the abbot's interest from those of his convent
began at the same time, and with the same motive, as that between bishop
and chapter. The abbacy was so wealthy a post, and one so detached
from the daily life of the community, that it tended to become secularised.
This was less the case in England than elsewhere, though abbots, as
great tenants-in-chief, sat in Parliament. But in France the system of
commendams made many abbotships purely nominal, while in Germany,
when ecclesiastical principalities arose, the feudal bond, being personal,
brought the military tenants into relation with the abbot, not with the
abbey, as their lord.

As a means of reform it came to be desirable that abbeys should be
released from the control of military bishops. In the long run this meant
that they would become immediately subordinate to the Pope, or, if he
failed to supervise them, that they would be left to their own devices.
The remedy for the last evil was to be sought in the concentration of
authority, and three great experiments were to be made, starting from
Cluny, Citeaux, and Pre'montre, the last being an effort to organise
regular canons, while the other two were reformations of Benedictine
monachism. Cluny had been founded in 910 by William, Duke of
Aquitaine, who granted all his rights over it to the Church of Rome. Thus
the house had no patron, and by an extension this was also a privilege
of all monasteries which joined the Cluniac congregation. For under the
ruk of strong and saintly, abbots Quay became not only a pattern, whose